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Syrian Archaeology in Princeton 
BY GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


YRIAN archaeology is a familiar subject to many of the 
alumni and friends of Princeton. They know of the expedi- 
tions of Howard Crosby Butler ’92 and his fellow-Prince- 
tonians; of the excavations at Antioch which have been 
organized by the Department of Art and Archaeology. Speci- 
mens of the architecture and inscriptions found by Butler’s 
expeditions may be seen in the Epigraphical Museum, and 
some of the mosaics and other objects which are the Uni- 
versity’s share of the finds at Antioch are exhibited in the 
Museum of Historic Art and in McCormick Hall. Other 
museums in America display mosaics and sculptures from 
Antioch, and Princetonians abroad can see other floors in the 
Louvre. 

Those who know of these remarkable discoveries may cor- 
rectly assume that, Princeton’s interests in this field being what 
they are, the Library has a noteworthy collection of material 
on Syrian archaeology. Probably not many know, however, 
that the Library is unusually well equipped, in ways not im- 
mediately apparent, for collateral work on Syrian antiquities. 
Furthermore, few can realize that Syrian archaeological work 
is creating peculiar developments, hitherto unexpected, in the 
Library. These developments are worthy of consideration not 
only because of their special interest but also because Princeton 
scholars and their Library may anticipate a future of excep- 
tional importance in this field. 

The present situation has been brought about by the char- 
acteristic development of research in Syrian antiquities. A 
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hundred years ago, even fifty, when the ancient history of 
Italy and Greece was already relatively well known, not only 
from the literary texts, coins and inscriptions, but even from 
excavations, Syria under Turkish domination was still a 
mysterious country, and its history under the Greeks and 
Romans was known only from literature, coins and a few 
inscriptions. All of these texts were scanty as compared with 
those available for the rest of the classical world. Travellers 
had been to Syria, and amid hardships had described some of 
what could still be seen of its ancient buildings. Antioch, its 
principal city, was long known to scholars only from a collec- 
tion and study of the literary texts published by Carl Otfried 
Miiller in 1839. 

It was only toward the middle of the last century (chiefly, 
indeed, toward the end of it), that archaeological travellers— 
among the most noteworthy, Butler and his colleagues in 1899- 
1900, 1904-5 and 1909—could undertake any kind of system- 
atic work in Syria. Even then they had to confine themselves 
almost entirely to study of such evidence as remained above 
ground: inscriptions and architectural remains. While the 
number of travellers increased, and a few small excavations 
were made (T. E. Lawrence worked in one of them), this 
situation persisted until the World War broke out. Scholars 
were beginning to know something’of Syria, but their knowl- 
edge was still limited. 

All this was changed when Syria became a French mandate 
at the end of the war. Scientific travel was easier, and excava- 
tion on a large scale became possible. After twenty years of 
collecting and digging, scholars can almost forget how little 
they once knew of Syria, and while thirty years ago one could 
not even get an approximately accurate map of the site of 
Antioch, the city has now been under excavation for eight 

ears. 
, The results of such a change are not hard to imagine. Many 
scholars are finding scarcely enough time to assimilate and 
classify the new material, and on the basis of it to rearrange 
and expand our knowledge of the history of art and architec- 
ture. 

But this is not all. The results of archaeological research 
always give new impetus and new directions to the study of 
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the literary texts and of the coins and inscriptions which were 
once all that scholars could use in building up their picture of 
ancient history. The accidents of survival and preservation 
naturally make the quantity and relative importance of these 
types of material extremely variable for different localities and 
different periods, and the proportions of the evidence are 
factors which determine to a great extent the course of scholar- 
ship in ancient history. 

In the case of Syria there are several characteristic factors. 
For certain periods in Syria’s history under the Greeks and 
Romans our knowledge from the literary texts is very scanty 
indeed. This is particularly true of the Hellenistic period and 
of the time of the Late Roman Empire. The information is 
sometimes not only deficient in quantity, but especially lacking 
for certain subjects, such as economic and political ideas and 
institutions, or the history of philosophical ideas and concep- 
tions. Then too the sources are sometimes difficult to handle, 
or they have not seemed attractive and profitable, and so they 
have not been studied at all exhaustively. 

It is here that Princeton and its library stand in a special 
position and have a special opportunity for the future. Since 
Butler’s time Princeton has always taken a leading réle in the 
study of Syrian antiquities in the early Christian period. 
Butler’s expeditions, the first and largest of their kind, and the 
first to work extensively and systematically in Syria, made 
available for the first time a considerable part of our knowledge 
of Syrian architecture and epigraphy. The tradition thus 
created was a factor in the organization by Princeton of the 
excavations at Antioch which were begun in 1932, so that the 
University now is in charge of the unearthing and publication 
of Syria’s principal city. This has naturally brought it about 
that the University has begun to play a leading part in the 
study of the results of the excavations, though of course scholars 
in other places have been immediately attracted to the new 
material and are beginning to produce valuable studies of it. 

The new material is filling up gaps of all kinds in our knowl- 
edge, and will require us to revise our ideas on a number of 
subjects in which evidence previously has been missing, or 
fragmentary and therefore sometimes deceptive. Among all the 
scholars who will be drawn to various aspects of these studies, 
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workers at Princeton, not only by virtue of their tradition and 
interests, but also because of the equipment which the Library 
offers them, ought to be able to assume a leading position. 
This would be true in normal circumstances. There is also a 
further new factor of great importance. Excavation in the 
whole Mediterranean area has now been stopped by the war, 
and no one knows when it will be resumed. Some may doubt 
whether it will ever be resumed. European scholarship, which 
suffered such heavy losses in the last war, and passed through 
such hardships thereafter, is now at a standstill. What its future 
will be few will venture to predict. Some suppose that America 
will become a new Byzantium, preserving and defending a 
civilization which is dead in the rest of the world. One hopes 
that this will not be so. But in any case it seems certain that 
America is going to play an increasing part in the future of 
scholarship, and it is at least possible that the important posi- 
tion which American scholars have already won will come to 
be a dominant one. 

This of course means that the American libraries which are 
now best prepared, either in general, or in certain special sub- 
jects, may expect to become centres of increased importance 
in the future. Librarians, and the friends and supporters of 
libraries, are aware of this, and are attempting to prepare for 
this development in whatever ways they can. The general 
problems which arise in the case of Princeton are sufficiently 
well known not to call for detailed discussion in this place. 
But the specific situation of Syrian studies warrants examina- 
tion. 

First of all there is, obviously, the matter of keeping up the 
collection of archaeological publications themselves. Another 
problem is not so obvious. It has been pointed out that the 
results of the excavations in Syria are making us revise our 
knowledge not only of the history of art and architecture, which 
are most immediately affected by the discoveries, but of a 
number of topics of ancient history, and that they are raising 
new questions and new subjects of a number of kinds in the 
historical field. The literary texts and the coins and inscrip- 
tions must be reexamined and evaluated anew in the light of 
our changed knowledge. Such work will now be intensified, 
not only because of the importance of the new knowledge it- 
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self, but because the suspension of the excavations will turn 
scholars more and more to research work. The different lines 
upon which students have been working are now beginning 
to converge, and an integrated picture of Syria is beginning 
to emerge above the partial glimpses which were all that 
scholars were able to see in the past. This picture may not be 
final in all its details, but it is much more nearly complete than 
anything that past students could have assembled. And if the 
excavations cannot be resumed, either soon or eventually, our 
knowledge will have to stand upon the material which we now 
possess. This means that the work done in the libraries in the 
immediate future will carry an increased burden of responsi- 
bility. 

In these respects possibly one of the most important develop- 
ments, which has come largely from the excavations at An- 
tioch, is that there is now a new impetus to the study of the 
history of ideas in antiquity—of the political, religious and 
philosophical ideas which actually were the mainsprings of 
ancient history. Today some of them are called ideologies, and 
their influence on contemporary history is painfully plain. It is 
much more difficult to discover them in antiquity, where the 
sources control our knowledge in a peculiar and often arbitrary 
way—which is, of course, one of the reasons why historians 
persist with such enthusiasm in their efforts. Interest in these 
subjects (and this is one field in which classical studies are most 
distinctly not dead) has been growing for some time—witness 
the recent establishment in this country of a Journal of the 
History of Ideas—and all sorts of related studies have been 
brought out in the past few years. Some of the mosaics from 
Antioch, depicting personifications and symbols of various 
ideas and conceptions, have thrown a brilliant new light on 
these things in the Eastern Roman Empire; and that too at a 
period which only a few years ago was, for lack of literary 
texts, one of the darkest in that Empire’s history. One of the 
peculiar values of archaeological discoveries is the suddenness . 
and unexpectedness with which they often confront the modern 
world with the ideas or modes of thought of the ancient world. 
The reappearance in such a way of an idea gives it a certain 
sober impressiveness and authority which no amount of turn- 
ing over the literary texts would produce, and compels the 
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imagination to go beyond the immediate state of affairs which 
the discovery represents and to look for the ultimate signif- 
icance of the phenomenon. It is in such ways as this that the 
mentality of the ancient world is enabled to present itself to us 
with such peculiar vividness and simplicity, and is capable of 
continuing to have a life of its own which belies the remoteness 
of antiquity. 

Furthermore, this material has emerged at precisely the 
time when the shock of the current war and its implications, 
following upon the upheavals which grew out of the last one, 
have unsettled so many of our ideas of ancient history. No 
scholar working today can look upon the ancient world 
through the eyes with which his predecessors viewed it in 1850, 
1890 or 1910—or even 1920. Students of ancient history—like 
other scholars—now have interests, curiosities and purposes 
which would have been incomprehensible to Victorians, and 
they are now often engaged upon aspects of ancient life and 
thought which would have passed unnoticed only a few years 
ago. 

It is not difficult to imagine that such developments have 
sent scholars to the Greek and Latin texts, which must now be 
read afresh, and to the modern studies of them which must 
now be expanded and sometimes revised. The implications and 
the possibilities inherent in this work are of enormous impor- 
tance. And it is work that many scholars would not have 
visualized even ten years ago. 

Princeton has an admirable collection, probably one of the 
best in the country, of classical texts and of the modern 
scholarship on them. It will now be put to the test of being 
used for purposes many of which could not have been thought 
of when it was being built up. Scholars indeed often do not 
know from day to day what they will need in their routine 
work, and when this can be true the situation becomes in- 
finitely more complicated when one discovers material which 
no one ever dreamed might appear. This inevitably means 
that gaps will be found in the Library, which, though few, will 
sometimes be important. The Library will have to be able to 
fill these up. That is a major point in itself. The capital point, 
however, is that in spite of any such deficiencies the Library 
already has such a start in this direction, and Princeton 
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scholarship has already acquired such a special advantage 
here (thanks at least in a measure to the Library itself), that 
the responsibility of continuing the work seems almost man- 
datory. It can be continued if the Library has, first, the funds 
necessary to acquire books—not only new ones, but old ones, 
often harder to get, which have come to life again in the light 
of our new knowledge—and second, the physical equipment, 
in shelf and work space, with the proper location of collections, 
to make the material available in the best fashion. 

Neither scholars nor scholarship will grow unless their 
horizons are constantly expanded. They certainly cannot 
function automatically, by perpetual motion, and they must 
continually undergo minor or major readjustments, like a 
machine that is capable of almost endless improvement. The 
essential factor in any such process is a library, and one of the 
essential functions of a library is to give its scholars vision. 
A library must be able to maintain this potentiality in the face 
of varied difficulties. In the kind of research which has been 
described here, the Princeton Library has been able to get the 
books which have given its scholars a great part of whatever 
vision they have, and it must look for proper support if its 
importance is to continue and grow. 

The position in which the Princeton Library finds itself with 
respect to Syrian studies is only one detail of a situation which 
affects all other large libraries in the country. One likes to 
think that Princeton will be enabled to play a fitting part in 
coping with these problems. 
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Alexander Anderson 
and Early American Book Illustration 


BY HELEN M. KNUBEL 


HE present interest in the history of American book 
illustration leads us inevitably to Alexander Anderson 
(1775-1870), who deserves to be remembered not only as the 
father of white-line wood engraving in America but also as 
the leader in that first important period of American book 
illustration which stems directly from Thomas Bewick in 
England. When Anderson began his career at the end of the 
eighteenth century, no artists had yet created anything 
worthily called an American school of illustration. Long 
before that time, many untalented craftsmen had chopped 
crude portraits, almanac-illustrations, and primer-cuts on 
wood blocks; many others had experimented with ugly little 
metal cuts or with more ambitious copperplate frontispieces. 
But, in the best sense of the word, American books were rarely 
“illustrated”’ until the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
A new day for book illustration dawned in England and 
America about 1790 when Thomas Bewick’s white-line en- 
gravings showed others the way to new beauty and strength in 
the neglected art of wood-cutting. Anderson’s particular fame, 
heretofore, has rested on his being the first in America to 
recognize the merit of Bewick and to spread the gospel of 
white-line engraving. During the period from 1794 to 1824— 
thirty years—Anderson was the leading, perhaps the only able 
wood-engraver in America. Nevertheless, he deserves to be 
remembered not only as a pioneer but also as a teacher, for he 
gave instruction, guidance, and advice to those who carried 
on into transitional styles of wood engraving during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Contrary to the general 
belief, Anderson himself passed through various transitional 
stages—as may well be seen by anyone who examines the 
remarkable survey of his work, now on exhibition in the 
Treasure Room at Princeton. 
Anderson started life with the birth of American Independ- 
ence, grew from youth to vigorous manhood during the very 
years when the new nation was finding itself, and lived on to 
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watch, with mature and anxious eyes, the crisis of civil war 
and reconstruction. He died in Jersey City, at the age of 
ninety-five. Practically all of his life was spent in New York 
City, where he had been born. While still in grammar school 
he had begun borrowing metal blocks from his father’s print- 
ing shop and had cut several conventional designs. He was 
self-taught, having learned the method of engraving from an 
article in an encyclopaedia, and his first graver he made from 
the back-spring of a pocket knife when he was twelve years old. 
A few years later a blacksmith made him his first set of tools. 
With these he industriously turned out type-metal cuts of 
small ships and houses—designs which he sold easily at news- 
paper offices, for at that time he had only one competitor in 
the city. 

Although Anderson’s father insisted that such pastime was 
no suitable career, and that the study of medicine at Columbia 
was an imperative substitute for artistic dallying, the boy 
managed to do both at the same time. He was so successful 
that he earned enough from his cutting to pay the fees for his 
four courses of medical lectures. At first he carried a block and 
a graver with him in his pocket, until the day when he fell and 
wounded himself seriously with the sharp tool. For several 
years after his graduation from the medical school at Columbia 
he practised medicine—calling on his patients with unfailing 
conscientiousness, and then returning to the more exciting 
pursuit of engraving. During the yellow fever plague which 
ravaged New York in 1798 he served as resident physician at 
the Bellevue Hospital until illness in his own family called 
him home. Within a few weeks he witnessed the death of his 
entire family from yellow fever. This heart-breaking experience 
had a profound effect on him and never again would he 
practise medicine as a profession. After a brief period of travel 
in the West Indies he returned to New York, and then for 
comfort and his life’s purpose he turned to his favorite work. 

Anderson had discovered the wood engravings of ‘Thomas 
and John Bewick in 1793 or 1794, while engaged with other 
artists in making elaborate copperplate illustrations for a 
pretentious Works of Josephus, pirated from a London edition 
by the New York publisher Durell. Occasionally thereafter, 
Anderson returned to engraving on copper, but such work was 
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exceptional for him. The reputation of Thomas Bewick had 
grown with sensational speed in England. Much had been 
written in praise of his work before Anderson saw the Quad- 
rupeds and the Looking-Glass for the Mind. His surprise and joy 
over these illustrations was no greater than that recorded in 
England, for the arts and crafts of English book illustration | 
and printing had sunk to an uninspired and perfunctory level. 
Anderson at first copied many of Bewick’s cuts on type-metal 
before he tried wood. But in a few years his copies for the 
Looking-Glass were printed by David Longworth with a pub- 
lisher’s advertisement which boasted, 

** |, . our native American genius and artist, Dr. A. Ander- 
son ... executed the cuts for this edition all on wood. ... If 
they do not equal Mr. Bewick’s ... yet, when the numerous 


opportunities there afforded to the man of genius for improve- 
ment, and for the want of which he languishes here, are consid- 
ered, it must be admitted that Dr. Anderson’s merit falls 
little short of Mr. Bewick’s excellence.” 

By painstaking study, Anderson grew to understand and 
adapt Bewick’s peculiarities so well that he was soon del- 
uged with orders from publishers and booksellers. Probably 
no other single book which he illustrated during his early 
years had a greater influence on him or on other engravers 
who sprang up around him than the New York 1804 edition 
of the History of Quadrupeds, with more than three hundred of 
Anderson’s engravings after Bewick’s designs: over two hun- 
dred figures and one hundred tailpieces. Like a favorite book 
of reference this work supplied inspiration, and many of the 
tailpieces were ‘‘borrowed” by Anderson and other American 
engravers, for use in scores of children’s books, almanacs, and 
texts during the next twenty years. 
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American publishing methods still relied, for a very large 
part of its supply, on current English books during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. When Bewick’s white-line 
engravings were supplemented by illustrations after designs by 
the popular Thomas Stothard, Anderson’s engravings reflected 
the greater delicacy displayed by Stothard’s designs. But in all 
his work, Anderson was not a slavish imitator. True wood 
engraving demands of the engraver an interpretation quite 
apart from that given by the original designer. It is not fac- 
simile work when the full rich possibilities of the medium are 
understood and when the true properties of wood are re- 
spected. In translating copperplate engravings: to wood, 
Anderson never tried to imitate the lustre of the metal; never 
tried merely to reproduce the black-line. Instead he expressed 
the design in white-line and rendered the subject within the 
limitations of a wood engraving. Throughout his career he 
displayed the firmness and honesty which Linton refers to as 
“the first qualification of the engraver.” Even when copying 
the cuts of Bewick, his master and chief inspiration, Anderson 
used a certain freedom of his own, often changing the lines 
to gain his desired effects. 

As the American interest in wood engraving grew, the 
younger apprentices who were mostly self-taught gradually 
found their way to Anderson’s door. His first pupil was Garrett 
Lansing who came down from Albany in 1804. Under 
Anderson’s tutelage he continued to work for two years. Even 
after he had returned to Albany, he received from Anderson 
his boxwood (then hard to secure) and drawings for cuts. An- 
other pupil, William Morgan, caught the spirit and method 
of Bewick’s style, and assisted Anderson as an engraver for a 
number of years. Later, Morgan became Anderson’s favorite 
draughtsman because he understood so thoroughly how to 
design for engravings on wood. The collaboration of Morgan 
and Anderson continued until both were old men, and this 
relationship is a story in itself. 

Joseph A. Adams, who became the most successful engraver 
of the forties, placed himself under Anderson’s teaching about 
1826, and developed a delicacy of line which was quite dis- 
tinctive. The famous “‘Harper’s Bible’? which was published 
in 1846 contained sixteen hundred engravings made by Adams 
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THE PORTER 


From Emblems of Mortality, New Haven, 1810. After 
Bewick’s rendering of a woodcut by Holbein. 


SPRING 


From Thomson’s Seasons, New York, 1817. 
After a design by R. Westall. 
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PRACTICAL JOKE 


From Stories for You, Boston, 1863. Suggests the 
influence of Cruikshank. 


TOMB OF WASHINGTON 
From Trumbull’s Life of Washington, New York, 1829. 


or under his supervision over a period of nine years. From the 
profits realized by Adams from this single book he was able to 
retire from commercial work, and very sensibly did so. A 
fourth pupil of Anderson, also well-known and successful in 
his day, was John H. Hall. His engravings for one book alone 
—a Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and Canada by 
T. Nutall, about 1840—would have been sufficient to keep his 
name alive. 

During those years when new engravers were welcomed by 
Anderson as assistants rather than as competitors, the Pearl 
Street printers and booksellers were becoming more thorough- 
ly committed to illustrated books, regardless of the subject. 
Today, Pearl Street winds its complicated way through the 
maze of narrow crossings on the east side of lower New York; 
in Anderson’s time it was a wide thoroughfare almost monop- 
olized by publishing activity. It already boasted an historic 
past, for on Pearl Street in 1693 William Bradford had set up 
the first printing press in the colony. In the vigorous years of 
his best and most prolific work, Anderson was constantly in 
and out of several Pearl Street printing and publishing shops 
—those of Hugh Gaine, Evert Duyckinck, Isaac Collins, T. & 
J. Swords, Samuel Campbell, Mahlon Day, and Samuel Wood. 

The long career of Samuel Wood was begun in 1806 with 
the publication of a little book illustrated by Anderson: The 
Young Child’s A.B.C. For many years thereafter Anderson 
remained the chief engraver for Wood’s long series of children’s 
books, just as he did for other American Newberys such as 
Babcock of New Haven, Mahlon Day of New York and Jacob 
Johnson of Philadelphia. All of them issued separate series of 
toy books in varying sizes, in imitation of the successful John 
Newbery of London. Full of instruction and morals these 
little books undoubtedly were, as we are constantly reminded 
in histories of juvenile literature, but surely irresistible to 
children with their profusion of coarse yet vigorous cuts and 
their bright colored paper wrappers. 

Near Pearl Street on Maiden Lane was the shop of William 
Durell the courageous publisher of the Josephus which had 
originally appeared in sixty parts. His was the distinction of 
publishing Anderson’s first Looking-Glass cuts and, subse- 
quently, his illustrations for editions of Pope’s translation of 
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the Iliad and Odyssey. A few streets farther north, facing City 
Hall Park and near the Theatre, David Longworth had his 
Shakspeare Gallery. Scores of his early books included engrav- 
ings by Anderson: a pocket-size series (fifty volumes) of Eng- 
lish and American plays, many of the current best sellers from 
England, and the first illustrated edition of Irving’s Salmagundi. 
Irving and Andersen frequently met in Longworth’s book- 
store and their acquaintance was more than a passing one. 
Anderson had tried his hand at writing poetry, played the 
clarionet, and was an accomplished violinist. He subsequently 
taught Irving to play the clarionet. In later life, Irving spoke 
of Anderson in most affectionate terms and added, ‘“‘He was 
handsome, artless, full of good humor, and gentle as a woman.” 

Not far from Longworth’s Shakspeare Gallery, a new pub- 
lishing house was built in 1825. At the time, nobody supposed 
that a gigantic enterprise would develop there; one which has 
become an exciting but neglected chapter in the history of 
American printing and publishing methods. The four-story 
building, on the corner of Nassau and Spruce Streets, was the 
home of the American Tract Society, for which Anderson 
engraved hundreds of blocks. When this religious society was 
formed by the merger of several small missionary groups in 
1825, a well-known New York printer, Daniel Fanshaw, was 
hired to devote his entire time to the demands of the organiza- 
tion. Fanshaw and his press (later supplemented with other 
and better presses) occupied much of the top floor, and began 
to print early in the fall of 1825. Beneath him on the third 
floor were rooms for folding, stitching and binding. In the 
cellar, a stereotype founder was kept busy casting plates. 

At the end of the first year, the printed report showed that 
the American Tract Society had issued first printings of 122 
separate tracts and second printings of 35 (the editions being 
so large that the estimated total was 700,000), and had also 
printed 16 separate tracts in the Spanish language and 14 in 
French. And each tract contained at least one wood engraving 
by Anderson, who must have been kept very busy. At first he 
was relieved, for the printer had acquired from the now de- 
funct missionary groups in Boston and New York many of the 
original wood blocks used by those groups to illustrate their 
own tracts. Any of these blocks which were considered passing 
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fair (they were generally dreadful) were used by Fanshaw to 
keep down initial cost. But as fast as Anderson cut new blocks, 
he replaced the old ones. 

This was merely a beginning. From 1825 to 1829 the Amer- 
ican Tract Society enlarged its field of publishing—and 
Anderson’s engravings appeared in all their publications: in 
the tracts, books, almanacs, broadsides, and the profusely 
illustrated toy books for children. It seems safe to estimate that 
since about one hundred children’s tracts were issued in those 
four years, and since each one contained about ten cuts, that 
this specialty alone required at least one thousand illustrations 
from Anderson’s graver. 

The history of the American Tract Society is such a fascinat- 
ing story that one leaves it reluctantly. Suffice it to conclude 
with a summary of accomplishments in 1854—about the time 
Anderson was finishing his major activity. In those 29 years, 
we learn from the Annual Report, the Society had selected about 
2,000 publications; had distributed 138,764,824 copies of 
tracts, 9,463,374 bound volumes of tracts, 24,102,600 numbers 
of various periodicals (including a newspaper and a magazine), 
and 2,000,000 tracts in foreign lands. The total circulation, 
estimated at 212,330,000 pieces, was issued in 117 different 
languages and dialects, of which 17 were American Indian 
dialects. Wherever these tracts went, there also went Ander- 
son’s strong and often homely little engravings, modestly 
signed with white initials tucked in some dark shadow of 
almost every design. 

While the heathen in foreign lands may have been getting 
pleasure from Anderson’s work, American children and 
grown-ups alike were more accustomed to see his illustrations 
in their books than those of any other engraver. Benson J. 
- Lossing, who came to New York in 1836, to practise the pro- 
fession of wood engraving, knew of only three others in New 
York at that time. Although there must have been more than 
three, Anderson was obviously the mainstay for the publishers. 
Various collections of English and American poets, dramatists, 
and novelists, published in New York and New Jersey during 
these years, contained Anderson’s illustrations. The popularity 
of his work led to great variety in the subject matter of his 
engravings, ranging widely from sunny little scenes for the 
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children’s books to bold and vigorous illustrations for quartos, 
A survey of his work shows to a surprising extent the most 
popular reprints of the day: the works of such English poets as 
Bloomfield, Campbell, Goldsmith, Thomson; the novels of 
Goldsmith, Sterne, Smollett; and among the titles less easily 
classified, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. As for the two constant best sellers, 
the Bible and Shakespeare, Anderson engraved large illustra- 
tions for at least nine editions of the Bible and for at least three 
editions of Shakespeare. 

Another important phase of Anderson’s work which deserves 
more study is his part in promoting the “‘visual method of 
education” for children. A host of popular textbooks in the 
first half of the nineteenth century were enlivened with his 
pictures. Little heads hidden behind Morse’s large System of 
Geography for the Use of Schools were probably not up to so much 
mischief as they might have been if this standard text had 
lacked Anderson’s engravings. Many different ‘‘Readers”’ and 
**Spellers” also contained his cuts, frequently after designs by 
his friend and pupil Morgan. Foremost in this class stands 
Webster’s famous ‘‘blue back speller’? which carried Ander- 
son’s engravings for more than sixty years. As early as 1795 
he engraved a series of eight blocks to illustrate the fables 
which had been added to Webster’s American Spelling Book. 
Although earlier editions of this classic had contained crude 
cuts by little known cutters, Anderson’s superior designs (im- 
proved from those in Croxall’s Fables or borrowed from 
Bewick) were copied by other engravers and used in scores of 
pirated editions throughout the country after 1795. Around 
1804 he improved on his original series, and this second set of 
illustrations was supplemented, about 1819, with his familiar 
frontispiece of Minerva guiding the young scholar towards the 
temple of Fame and Knowledge. These engravings were stereo- 
typed as early as 1821 and the plates were distributed to 
authorized publishers from Vermont to South Carolina. 

Webster’s American Spelling Book should rank with the New 
England Primer as one of the all-time best sellers in America. 
First published without illustrations in 1786, the Spelling Book 
sold over nineteen million copies by 1843. The variant Ele- 
mentary Spelling Book, with new engravings by Anderson was 
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first issued in stereotyped form by Redfield in New York and 
subsequently by Cooledge. Infringements on copyrights led 
Cooledge to call on Anderson for one hundred and sixty new 
illustrations after designs by Morgan, for the very successful 
Pictorial Elementary Spelling Book, issued in 1848. By 1865, the 
estimate of copies sold had risen to a grand total of forty-two 
million. Appleton, after taking over the plates in 1855, claimed 
to have sold a million copies a year for the next forty years. 
And following the emancipation of the slaves, Appleton sold 
one million five hundred thousand copies in a single year, 
because every negro in the South seemed to think it necessary 
only to have a copy of the Speller to learn to read. The book is 
still published by the American Book Company, with more 
modern illustrations. 

During the 1840s and 1850s, wood engraving in America 
ceased to be a profession carried on by a few isolated individ- 
uals. Enterprising engravers like Abel Bowen in Boston and 
B. J. Lossing in New York organized commercial engraving 
houses which met with perfunctory speed the impatient 
demands of publishers. Requirements which developed when 
wood engravings were used for the pictorial reporting of such 
periodicals as Harper’s Weekly, led publishers to establish 
departments of engraving in their own offices. Anderson was 
too shy and retiring to be a good executive, and he never 
gathered his pupils into a company. Furthermore, his artist’s 
pride and integrity made him dislike such mass production. 
Occasionally he filled special orders for Bowen or for Lossing, 
but always in his own shop, where he could work alone with 


. painstaking conscientiousness. 


Such an attitude was old-fashioned. Refusing to keep up 
with modern methods, Anderson gradually found himself left 
in the backwash of the very tide which first carried him to 
fame. Resigned to his lot, yet disappointed, he watched the 
various perversions of the engraving principles which he had 
learned and taught. Why try to imitate the “‘elegance’”’ of 
copper or steel? Why discard the white-line method for the 
unimaginative copying of the artist’s transfers? The aged man 
knew better. As though to express his confidence in ways which 
were best, he returned to his first love. Feeble and failing, 
after his ninetieth year, he amused himself by cutting occa- 
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sional blocks after his favorite Bewick prints which he had 
gathered during decades of work. And when he died, he left 
behind him, as a record of his life-long devotion to his task, 
nearly ten thousand separate illustrations which had appeared 
in perhaps six hundred different books and pamphlets. 

Since Anderson’s death, several friends and admirers have 
written of his remarkable career, his winsome personality. Yet 
these surveys and appraisals, in spite of their praise and 
admiration, have been superficial to such an extent that they 
have left great gaps of unrecorded years in his life. At present 
there is no adequate study of his work as a whole, no adequate 
checklist of books which contain his engravings, no adequate 
picture of his many contacts with artists, authors, printers, and 
publishers; of his relation to so many forgotten publishing 
activities in early nineteenth century New York. The material 
for such important studies is abundantly available. This 
article merely intends to point the way, to suggest that 
Anderson’s life and work deserve to be examined with greater 
care. 
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Special Collections at Princeton 
JI. THE GARRETT COLLECTION OF ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 


BY NABIH AMIN FARIS 


HEN the Olympic Games were restored at Athens in 

1896, Robert Garrett 97, captain of the Princeton 
athletes, was awarded a double crown of wild olive for winning 
the championship in both the sixteen-pound shot and the discus 
throw. Two years after his graduation he embarked on another 
voyage to the Eastern Mediterranean as a member of the first 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria. Other members 
of the expedition included the late Howard Crosby Butler and 
William Kelly Prentice, of the Princeton faculty. Out of this 
latter experience grew an important hobby, one which eventu- 
ally contributed towards making Princeton the centre of Arabic 

_ and Islamic studies in the United States. For Mr. Garrett began 
to develop an interest in collecting Arabic, Persian, Turkish 
and other oriental manuscripts. No doubt Mr. Garrett’s first 
hand knowledge of the East deepened his interest in the 
cultural heritage of its people. It also enabled him to be dis- 
criminating in his choice. 

The Garrett Collection of Arabic Manuscripts consists of 
over 4500 titles. And Mr. Garrett, true to his devotion to 
Princeton, has placed this largest of all collections of its kind 
in the country on deposit in the University Library, where it 
has been accessible to American scholars throughout the land. 
It comprises five units purchased at different times, at the 
recommendation of scholars. The first and largest unit is 
commonly referred to as the Houtsma Collection, after the 
Dutch orientalist Dr. M. Th. Houtsma, who had previously 
prepared a list catalogue of these manuscripts. This group was 
acquired in 1900 from the well-known publishing house of 
E. J. Brill of Leyden, Holland. Brill had purchased the manu- 
scripts from a Medinese scholar who had brought them to 
Amsterdam on the occasion of the Colonial Exposition of 1883. 
The purchase was made on the recommendation of the 

Swedish Arabist Count Landberg. 
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The second unit was acquired in 1904, also from Brill, and 
belonged in the main to the library of the same Medinese 
scholar. Like the first, this group was placed on deposit in 
the University Library, and a list catalogue of it was published 
by the German orientalist, Enno Littmann, formerly of Prince. 
ton and now of Tubingen. The third unit was purchased in 1925 
from the estate of Murad Bey Barudi, a graduate in pharmacy 
from the American University of Beirut. The purchase was 
made on the recommendation of Professor Hitti. In the same 
year (1925) there was bought from Professor Alban G, 
Widgery, then of Cambridge, England, and now of Duke 
University, his library of Moslem manuscripts, of which a few 
were Arabic. A miscellaneous group acquired at different 
times and places forms the fifth unit which includes some of 
the most valuable items in the whole Collection. 

The value of the Collection lies not so much in its size as in 
its contents. It has specimens of all Moslem lands and dis- 
ciplines. The authors comprise Spanish Moslems, Berbers, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Arabians, and others of Turkish, Persian, 
and Malay origin. Almost all are Moslems; a few are Chris- 
tians and Druses from Syria and the Lebanon. One is a 
Samaritan. Almost all the luminaries of the first magnitude 
in the intellectual firmament of Islam, such as Avicenna, 
Averroés, Alpharabius, Alfraganus, Rhazes, and Algazel, are 
represented by one or more works. The dates of the composi- 
tion range from the eighth to the nineteenth century, and the 
provenance from Andalusia and Morocco to Burma. Certain 
copies are in the handwriting of the authors themselves, 
several are rare and valuable, and some are unique. 

Works dealing with religion, theology, jurisprudence, and 
tradition form, as would be expected, the largest group. Lan- 
guage and belles-lettres come next. In science we have excellent 
examples of those fields in which the Arabs made original 
contributions, and carried on and preserved for Mediaeval 
Europe the researches of the ancient East as well as of Greece 
and Rome: medicine, astronomy, mathematics, and _philos- 
ophy. 

Among the medical manuscripts we might single out a 
voluminous translation of ten of the medical works of Galen, 
done into Arabic by the dean of Arabic translators from 
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Greek, the eminent Nestorian physician and scholar Joan- 
nitius (d. 873). The major part of this copy was transcribed in 
1176, and as such antedates any Greek text or Latin version 
extant. 

Another valuable medical treatise was modelled by Rhazes 
(d. 923) after the aphorisms ascribed to Hippocrates. In the 
Middle Ages this work was done into Hebrew, and a Latin 
translation of it was printed in Bologna (1489) and in Lyons 
(1510). Rhazes was probably the greatest of all Moslem 
physicians, and one of the most prolific as an author. To him 
is ascribed the invention of the seton in surgery, and from his 
pen comes the first clinical distinction between small-pox and 
measles. It was in recognition of the manifold scientific con- 
tributions of this Moslem physician and in memory of one of 
his American admirers, the late Dr. Paul H. Ludington 794, 
that a stained glass window, bearing his likeness, was ded- 
icated to him in the narthex of the University Chapel. 

Another important work is the medical encyclopaedia, 
better known as Liber regius, composed by the celebrated Haly 
Abbas (d. 994) for the Buwayhid Sultan ‘Adud-al-Dawlah. 
The Garrett Collection boasts of the only known complete copy 
of the work, transcribed in 1190. As early as 1127, a Pisan 
named Stephen translated this work into Latin. Its best parts 
are devoted to dietetics and materia medica, and among its 
original contributions are a rudimentary conception of the 
capillary system and a proof that in the act of parturition the 
child does not come out by itself but is pushed out by the 
muscular contraction of the womb. This is the only known 
scientific work which the Crusaders brought back from Syria. 

Another medical treatise comes from the pen of ibn-al-Nafis 
(d. 1288). This almost unknown Arab physician was the first 
to discover the pulmonary circulation of the blood, and that 
two and a half centuries before Servetus (d. 1553) to whom 
the honour is commonly ascribed. Servetus, it will be re- 
membered, had trouble with the Church authorities. One of 
his pamphlets led to his arrest by order of the inquisitor- 
general at Lyons, thence he fled to Geneva, hoping to enjoy 
freedom of thought in Calvin’s model city. Instead he was 
apprehended at the instance of the ‘‘Christian dictator’ who 
had him tried for heresy and finally burnt to death. 
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Another very interesting manuscript, which brings together 
the names of two of the most distinguished philosopher- 
physicians of Eastern and Western Islam, Avicenna (d. 1037) 
and Averroés (d. 1198) respectively, throws some light on the 
activities of one of the colleagues of the inquisitor-general from 
whom the ill-fated Servetus fled, the apostolic inquisitor in 
Spain. On its colophon page the two following Spanish notes 
appear. One says: “‘We Don Martin de Ayla, by the grace of 
God, Archbishop of Valencia, give permission that Miguel 
the physician . . . may take and read and use this present 
work, inasmuch as we are certain that it is a medical work.” 
The other reads: ‘I, Hieronymus de Mur, priest of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, have seen the present work of Avicenna by order 
of the Soc. licenciado Gregorio Miranda, the apostolic inquisitor, 
and Yenez, the commissioner of the new converts in the king- 
dom of Valencia, and it is good.” 

Among the mathematical manuscripts we may single out a 
recension of Euclid’s geometry made by the distinguished 
al-Tusi (d. 1274), the vizier of Hulagu. The Mongol con- 
queror destroyed Bagdad in 1258; yet within a year after he 
had sacked the proud capital, he commenced the construction, 
near Lake Urmiyah, of the great observatory at Maraghah, 
and appointed as its first director none other than this very 
same astronomer-philosopher al-Tiisi. The copy is profusely 
illustrated with well-drawn diagrams. 

Of singular scientific interest are a sixteenth-century trea- 
tise on sugar, an elaborate work on pyrotechnics by al- 
Muhtadi (d. 1553, an interpreter stationed at the castle of 
Bulghar, not far from the lower banks of the Volga), and what 
seems to be a unique copy of a work on archery and marks- 
manship. 

The field of philosophy boasts, among many other valuable 
manuscripts, a sixteenth-century copy of Avicenna’s Kitab 
al-Shifa’, two books of which have not yet been published or 
translated. A unique manuscript, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, is that of al-Amidi (d. 1233) on logic, physics, and 
metaphysics, based, as the introduction expressly states, on 
Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras. 

Closely allied with the philosophical studies were the re- 
searches made by the Arabs in music. One of the earliest and 
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most distinguished scholars in this joint field was Alpharabius 
(d. 950), from whose pen we have a treatise on the theory of 
sound and music, together with instructions for the construc- 
tion of lutes. The copy is illustrated with elaborate diagrams 
and scales. 

Certain manuscripts are noteworthy because of personal 
associations. Of these some derive interest from the distinction 
of their owners. Such is the case with one from the library of 
Saladin, composed for him by one of his secretaries, on the 
proprieties of kings in their private and public_lives. From 
the library of Saladin’s nephew, al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, sultan of 
Damascus from 1218 to 1227, we have a unique work on juris- 
prudence, compiled for the sultan at his express order, and 
used by him as a work of reference in the dispensation of 
justice. According to a tradition related on the authority of 
the great historian-biographer ibn-Khallikan, who resided in 
Damascus as chief-justice of Syria from 1261 till his death in 
1282, the sultan “never parted company with this book, 
whether he was at home or on a journey.” 

Another is a treatise on astrology expressly transcribed for 
the library of a great-grandson and namesake of the great 
Saladin, Saladin II, ruler of Aleppo and Damascus until 1260, 
when the Tartar avalanche of Chingiz Khan descended upon 
the Fertile Crescent and swept its disintegrating dynasties 
away. Great must have been the disappointment of the 
monarch when his favourite astrological manual failed to 
predict the fateful events. 

Among the royal treasures is a unique treatise in praise of 
the horse and on the different breeds in the Mamlik studs 
at Cairo, composed and written before 1329 for the Sultan 
al-Nasir of Egypt. ‘The Mamluk sultans kept the best Arabian 
thoroughbreds in Mediaeval times. From the library of the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid II (1481-1512), son of the con- 
queror of Constantinople and father of the conqueror of 
Jerusalem, we have a manuscript elegantly illuminated in 
gold and colour, written for the purpose of teaching the 
Turkish sultan the correct enunciation and reading of the 
Koran. Evidently the difficulty of the Turks with the Arabic 
language is of long standing. 
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These are a few examples singled out mainly for their 
personal associations. But the bulk of the Collection is of more 
serious nature, and, from the standpoint of scholarship, of 
greater value. Every Arabic and Islamic discipline is repre- 
sented by one or more works, with the result that a mere study 
of the contents of the Collection would practically amount to 
a course in the literary history of the Arabs. Scores of works in 
the Collection have not yet been edited or published in any 
form. Many of these are of great importance and, when, 
through publication, they are made accessible to the world of 
scholarship, they will prove of inestimable value in many 
fields. For it must neither be forgotten nor denied that such a 
collection, beyond constituting an integral part in the library 
facilities of the University, is, as it were, a laboratory for all 
students of Islamic languages and literatures. It provides them 
with an almost inexhaustible source of material otherwise 
unavailable. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Collection, which took six 
years to prepare, has just been published. As a result scholars 
are becoming familiar with the scientific treasures of the Collec- 
tion. Already several have made use of it: one is studying the 
sacred topography of Jerusalem and the Dome of the Rock, 
another is investigating the theory of government and con- 
stitutional law in Islam, a third is delving into the mysteries of 
Islamic mysticism, a fourth is engaged in the study of spherical 
geometry as preserved by the Arabs. Two of these manuscripts 
have been done into English and published in the Princeton 
Oriental Texts; one text has been edited and is about to go to 
the press. More spectacular, perhaps, than any of these under- 
takings, which would have been seriously handicapped with- 
out the use of the Collection, are the labours of Professor Hitti 
whose Origins of the Druse People and History of the Arabs drew 
heavily upon the treasures of the Collection. The pages of 
History of the Arabs abound in references to materials drawn 
from works still in manuscript form contained in the Garrett 
Collection and otherwise unavailable. The Origins of the Druse 
People treats of the secret teachings of these people of Mt. 
Lebanon who have been dubbed “‘the wonder of scholars,” 
“the Asiatic mystery,” and “the great enigma.” By imple- 
menting his first hand knowledge of his boyhood neighbours 
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with the use of several original manuscripts from the Collec- 
tion, the Princeton scholar has been successful in tracing the 
Druses to their origin, bringing to light their secret beliefs, and 
ending all wild speculations as to the nature of this fascinating 
historical fossil. 

But the importance of the Collection goes beyond academic 
speculations on obscure vestiges and remote origins. As a 
result of the rising interest in Islam and in the nationalist 
movements of the Arab East which are destined to play more 
and more an important réle in international affairs, attention 
has been focused upon their language and literature as a key 
to their culture, and upon their culture as the best approach 
to their minds. East and West are meeting in many spheres 
and numerous places, on sand dunes surrounding oil wells, in 
the cities of the Arabian Nights, and in temples of learning 
where Western scholarship and Oriental wisdom blend. The 
tone which will pervade the activities of the two peoples and 
control all their relationships depends on the success of that 
blending which is the fruit of mutual understanding. Yet no 
such understanding can be reached while barriers of misun- 
derstanding remain. Here this Collection will make its con- 
tribution. It will help to lift-the veil of ignorance which has 
hitherto hid the face of the East. Likewise it will aid in remov- 
ing the smoke of materialism which has disfigured the likeness 
of the West. Then East and West shall see each other face to 
face, and seeing each other, recognize that they are brothers. 
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Library Notes @& 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


OME day, a historian of Princeton will want to make a 

survey of ‘‘Princeton in fiction’. We have rounded up 
a group of novels in which the scene is largely set here. 
These are entered in our public catalog under the heading, 
Princeton University—Fiction, and the list is as follows: 
James Barnes’ A Princetonian; Blue blooded Ben, or, Two Prince- 
ton pals (Who wrote that, we should like to know?) ; Day Edgar’s 
In Princeton town; Scott Fitzgerald’s This side of Paradise; 
Latta Griswold’s Deering at Princeton; Burton E. Stevenson’s 
Rah, Rah, Rah, Murray; Jesse Lynch Williams’ The adventures 
of a freshman, and his Princeton stories. We have owned Aaron 
Stein’s Spirals, but that has strayed. Then we hear that James 
M: Neville’s Mud and glory, published in 1929 is a story of 
Princeton, but have not succeeded in procuring a copy. There 
myst be more which could be added to this list, and we would 
rejpice at suggestions. Then there are two very pious books of 
the past century, the scenes of which are largely laid in the 
town of Princeton: Once, by Samuel Miller Hageman, and 
His Majesty, Myself, published anonymously in the early 
eighties. 


THE OTHER DAY we were searching for a bit of information in 

: answer to one of the numerous inquiries written from outside. 
: The trail led us to an 1883 file of the local newspaper, The 
Press. We always regret when we find ourselves heading for 
an old newspaper because we never can resist reading on and 

on, news, editorials, advertisements. Here is an item found 

this time: “‘Delay in the appearance of Volume II of Prof. 

° McMaster’s History has been owing to the fact that while he 
was travelling last Summer, the first one hundred and fifty 

pages were stolen from his satchell, compelling him to rewrite 

the whole.” So this then Princeton professor may join the list 
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of such fellow sufferers in manuscript catastrophes as Carlyle 
and T. E. Lawrence. We know of one book now in the throes, 
whose author composes “‘in duplicate’; one copy is kept very 
much at hand and the other stored in a fire proof building on 
the campus. 


IN THE FIRST ISSUE of the Chronicle we quoted Edward Marsh’s 
suggested ‘textual emendation for a passage in Trollope’s Dr. 
Thorne: the changing of ‘“‘lacking more sympathy” to “‘lach- 
rymose sympathy.” Further information on this point has 
been sent in by a Friend and an ardent Trollope enthusiast, 
Mr. Carroll A. Wilson, whose Trollope interests brought him 
to Princeton several years ago when his friend and fellow-Trol- 
lopian, Mr. Morris L. Parrish 88, gave a talk at the opening 
of a Trollope exhibition. Mr. Wilson writes, 

“Mr. Marsh’s Trollope emendation sounds reasonable. 
Unfortunately Mr. Marsh erred, bibliographically. What he 
was reading was not the second edition, but the first; worse 
than that, the first issue of the first edition. If you will look on 
page 266 of Sadleir you will see that Dr. Thorne was grossly 
under-printed (thus making it the scarcest of the Barsetshire 
series) and that within a fortnight it was reprinted. That 
reprint is the second issue of the first edition; there is nothing 
on the title-page to distinguish it from the first issue. Still later 
in the same year comes a three-volume second edition, dis- 
tinguished only from the second printing of the first edition 
by the words ‘Second Edition’ on the title-pages. 

“Now, the nonsense reading, ‘lacking more sympathy,’ 
appears in England only in the first issue of the first edition. 
Both the second issue and the second edition of 1858 read, 
‘this sort of sympathy.’ The American first of 1858, apparently 
the first Trollope book printed over here, also reads, ‘lacking 
more sympathy,’ and this reading persists, with us; at least, it 
is present in an 1859 edition. 

“TI have never found any record of the manuscript of Dr. 
Thorne, but I know from internal evidence that it must have 
been even more illegible than Trollope’s ordinary illegibility. 
Trollope was notoriously indifferent to proofs. Apparently he 
did not bother with them at all; just started out on the next 
novel. But this book was so badly done—misprints, misread- 
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ing of Trollope’s hand (calling Mrs. Proudie ‘mama’ in the 
‘Miss Dunstable’ chapter, instead of the correct ‘Mammon,’ is 
another example), and failure to correct his bad grammar— 
that the book was taken in hand between the first and second 
issue, I suspect by the publisher’s proof-reader, and the second 
issue contains over 500 changes (many trivial) over the first 
issue, which changes of course are subsequently retained. The 
interesting thing to me is that all these changes are in the nar- 
rative part; not one of them is in the words the characters 
speak. A watch-the-clock author might go slovenly in his nar- 
rative portions; but not even a proof-reader tried to meddle 
with that lifelike and veracious conversation.” 

A further note from our correspondent as to Trollope and 
the Chronicle adds an interesting side-light that will surprise 
many, concerning the extent of Trollope’s books: 

“While my admiration for Trollope is qualitative rather 
than quantitative, I cannot let pass my friend Willard Thorp’s 
statement in your second number (page 1), that the Cook and 
Wedderburn Ruskin ‘occupies more space on the library 
shelves than that required for the work of any other Victorian 
writer,’ with its 39 thick quartos. Trollope never found a Mr. 
Cook or a Mr. Wedderburn, with the result that nowhere near 
half his books are still in print, so that one has to resort to a 
three-decker form for many titles. Be that as it may, the 
caption on the illustration opposite page 10 of Mr. A. Barton 
Currie’s Fishers of Books, 1931, shows that his ‘Trollope Com- 
plete’ takes up eighteen feet of shelf space. How Mr. Currie 
achieves that, I don’t know; for myself it is one inch under 
twenty-seven feet, and I am sure that my friend Morris L. 
Parrish, who has the finest Trollope collection in the world, 
will extend the measurement to even more footage. True, we 
trouble ourselves with the part issues, American first editions 
(in some six or eight cases the true firsts) and such other 
extranea, but, conceding all this, there are 136 volumes in a 
complete set of Trollope firsts, with three-deckers and without 
parts, unedited, and I am sure that a mere ‘thirty-nine fat 
quarto volumes’ cannot displace any such ambit.” 

A note solicited from Mr. Parrish supports Mr. Wilson’s 
claim, for Mr. Parrish found that his Trollope shelves, placed 
end to end, would take up over thirty-seven feet. 
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Biblia 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XI, Number 3 
April, 1940 


THE SPLENDID SUPPORT given to the Library by the Friends 
continues to be evidenced by contributions of money for pur- 
chases of books, and by gifts of books. Mr. Robert Cresswell, 
Chairman, always gives patient and interested consideration 
to pleas for help, and does his very best to enable us to meet 
the many and constant demands that are being made on the 
Library. The Princeton Library is used very extensively for 
research and study. Every serious work that is added to the 
Library increases its facilities to give the service that should be 
given. 

PETER BELL 


On page 29 of the February Chronicle Mr. Young told of our 
difficulties with Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, and also referred to 
the fact that the Library was still without a copy of the work. 
John S. Williams ’24 read this note and very generously de- 
cided to present his own copy to the Library. It is here, a 
splendid copy of the first edition in the original gray paper 
binding, and with it came a very fine copy of The Waggoner, a 
poem, to which are added Sonnets, published at London in 1819, 
the same year as that of Peter Bell. This copy of The Waggoner 
bears a presentation inscription from Wordsworth to John 
Sproat. Mr. Williams very generously wrote in his letter con- 
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cerning these books—“‘These gifts may make holes in my 
Wordsworth collection, but it will be a pleasure to stop up the 
much smaller holes in that of the library.” 


INCUNABULA 


THERE is a fascination about incunabula to which many of 
us succumb. Those stately volumes have a real dignity and 
charm because they date from the fifteenth century and be- 
cause they are frequently examples of fine printing. In those 
years the printing press competed with difficulty with the pro- 
duction of manuscripts. Aside from the aesthetic angle, the 
presses had to overcome a state of mind which was based on 
centuries of production of manuscripts. 

The Princeton Library has received from Edward Duff 
Balken ’97 a group of eight fine volumes, three of which are 
incunabula. This makes the Princeton total of incunabula 197 
volumes. Mr. Balken’s gift included the following: Saint Bona- 
venture, Sententiarum, Kilianus Piscator, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1493; Nicolaus de Ausmo, Supplementum, Hailbrun, Franc- 
fordia, Venice, 1474; Saint Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on 
Epistle of St. Paul, Michael Furter, Basel, 1495; J. L. Gottfriedt, 
Newe Archontologia Cosmica, Frankfort, 1649; J. L. Gottfriedt, 
Historia Antipodum oder Newe Welt und Americanishe Historven, 
Merian, Frankfort, 1655; Sebastian Munster, Cosmographia, 
Basel, 1578; Franciscus Petrarca, Trostspiegel in Gluck und 
Ungluck, Egenolph Erben, Frankfort, 1584; and James Joyce, 
Ulysses, Shakespeare and Company, Paris, 1922, copy number 
487. 

CHIVERS’ Nacoochee 


THE Library is now the proud possessor of a copy of the first 
edition of that very rare book Nacoochee, New York, 1837, by 
Thomas Holley Chivers. The author was a friend of Edgar 
Allan Poe and his influence on Poe is known. His works are 
exceedingly difficult to locate. This title is the only one in our 
Library. It was purchased from the Emergency Fund. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Tue Emergency Fund has been increased by contributions 
received since January from Max Farrand ’92, Howard S. 
Stuckey ’08, and Nathan F. Van Horsen ’94. 
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The total received to date on the Emergency Fund for the 
expenditure of books is $1301.00. 

John H. Scheide ’96 made a contribution which enabled us 
to purchase four badly wanted books at a recent auction sale. 
They are listed below. 

Thomas S. Dignan ’26 generously contributed the cost of 
Mary Kingsley’s Commonplace Book. Mary Kingsley was the 
mother of Charles Kingsley, and the book is in manuscript, 
written during the years 1840-52. It includes six original 
manuscript poems by Charles Kingsley, two apparently never 
published, and four by George Henry Kingsley, brother of 
Charles. 

Francis H. Payne ’91 helped us to secure more books in the 
period of the Celtic Renaissance. 

These three contributions total $349.05. 


GIFTS 


WE should very much prefer to describe several gifts of books 
and other items but lack of sufficient space prevents us from 
so doing. There have been many gifts that have enriched our 
collections, and we wish to thank again all the donors. We 
mention a few selected from the whole group: from Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., fourteen volumes of special interest because of the 
illustrations; from Charles Presbrey ’06 Princeton class records 
and collections of World War posters; from John H. Scheide 
"96 Aphra Behn, Lycidus: or the lover in fashion, London, 
1688; Wordsworth, Excursion, London, 1814; Suckling, Frag- 
menta Aurea London, 1646; Wither, Collection of emblemes, 
ancient and moderne, London, 1635; from William H. Tower °94 
a holograph letter of Dr. Guyot and two Thanksgiving proc- 
lamations issued by the governors of Massachusetts, 1849 and 
1853; from Mrs. Charles R. Williams, George Eliot’s Works, 
Rosehill limited edition in 24 volumes; from George P. 
Winship, John Donne’s letter to Sir Nicholas Carey, privately 
printed 1929, and two pieces concerning Increase Mather and 
The First Press in New England. 

Other Friends who made donations to the Library are the 
following: William B. Bamford ’00, Thomas Quinn Beesley 
"12, Laurence R. Carton ’07, Mr. and Mrs. Colin Clements, 
Pierre F. Cook 92, Edward S. Corwin, Robert P. Elmer ’99, 
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Max Farrand °92, E. Byrne Hackett, Walter Scott Hastings 


?10, Hugh O’ Neill Hencken ’24, John F. Joline, Jr. °07, Edwin 
W. Kemmerer, Philip Kissam ’19, Brian P. Leeb, Robert C, 
McNamara *03, Wallace E. Meyers *13, Charles R. Morey, 
Sherley W. Morgan °13, William Starr Myers, William K, 
Prentice ’92, George M. Priest 94, John L. Rankin 92, Oliver 
C. Reynolds Philip A. Rollins Henry L. Savage °15, 
Harrison B. Smith ’20 and McCready Sykes ’94. 


DESIDERATA 


Orrers of the following books have been received from 
dealers, and they would form splendid additions to the 
Library: 

Blome, Richard. The Present State of His Majesty’s 

Isles and Territories in America. London, 1687 $60.00 
Charlevoix, P. de. Letters to the Duchess of Lesdig- 

nueres, giving an Account of a voyage to Canada, etc. 

London, 1763 34.00 
Coxe, Daniel. Description of the English province of 

Carolina. London, 1741 60.00 
Price, William. Clement Falconer. Baltimore, 1838 

(Novel of Princeton interest) 17.50 
Thompson, Thomas. An Account of two Missionary 

Voyages. London, 1758 (New Jersey interest) 20.00 


THE FRIENDS’ DINNER 


Tue Frienps are planning a dinner in honor of Julian P, 
Boyd, our new Librarian, to be held on the evening of May 
17 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress, will speak, and Dean Robert K. Root 
will preside. Individual notices will be mailed to the Friends. 
Neilson Abeel is in charge of the arrangements. 
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